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THE HELPFUL AND HELPLESS. 


“On! if I had but the power—if I were but ricli—I 
would do so much good, I would be so charitable !” 
is a phrase, if not exactly expressed, very often im- 
plied, in the conversation of well-meaning people ; 
and undoubtedly wealth is a possession for the use 
of which we are accountable in exact proportion to 
the extended range of action it affords. Still, few 
individuals are so unhappily placed as not to have 
in some degree the power of benefiting their fellow- 
creatures ; and as a long list of insignificant items 
will make up a large sum, so is it astonishing how 
large an amount of happiness arises from the small 
charities and trifling kindnesses of life. The sphere 
may be limited ; but for those who really take plea- 
sure in doing “a good turn” to a fellow-creature, 
the opportunities are innumerable ; and despite the 
dark colours in which some writers love to paint human 
nature, we believe the proportion who do take such 
pleasure to be a very large one. “ Ah, but there is 
so much ingratitude in the world!” exclaims some 
reader ; “to be a philanthropist is one of the ‘ young 
dreams’ of early life, which we wake from at the touch 
of the rough teacher—experience. There is so much 
ingratitude ; and even if you do not mind this, your 
efforts are often in vain, for you cannot help people 
if they will not help themselves.” Exactly so,and herein 
lies the pith of our argument. Benevolent persons 
who, lacking judgment, indiscriminately bestow their 
money or time—the latter often the more generous 
gift—not only frequently meet with ingratitude, but 
find their kindest intentions prove abortive. There 
is little wonder that such results sour the-temper, and 
wither up the best feelings of the heart ; and it is to 
avoid them, as well as to increase the amount of good 
that would be effected, that, on the one hand, we urge 
the expediency of helping those who are willing to help 
themselves, and, on the other, the desirableness, or rather 
necessity, of the helpless becoming equally helpful. 

In the little town of Sinton lived two ladies, almost 
equally noted for their charitable and amiable dispo- 
sitions ; and certainly there never beat two warmer 
hearts, or existed two better-intentioned persons ; and 
yet were they in almost every other attribute very 
different characters. As the perfect metals come un- 
defiled from the furnace, so are the nobler characters 
strengthened and purified by the fire of adversity ; and 
so had Margaret Bromley been tried, and not found 
wanting. ‘To be sure many people would say that a 
little old maid who told the year she was born, and so 
allowed the inquisitive to calculate that she was far ad- 
vanced on the shady side of forty—who retained, save 
in asoft but lustrous eye, no traces of beauty, and yet 
called in neither rouge nor false hair to her assistance ; 
and, moreover, had neither high connexions nor a 
large fortune, must be a very uninteresting person ; 
but we know that there is yet in Sinton many a heart 
that thrills at the mention of her name, and many an 
eye that moistens at the recollection of her goodness. 
Miss Bromley’s own history may be told in few words. 
She had been left a portionless orphan, or dowered 
only with a good education, and on that was she 
thrown, when under twenty, for her support ; and the 
next fifteen years of her life she passed as a governess 
in different families. For the last seven years of that 
period, however, she had given her affections to one 
who was in every respect worthy of her, but, unfor- 
tunately, he, too, was poor ; and when, after long years 
of patience and toil in a foreign land, he came into 
the possession of a few thousand pounds, bequeathed 
to him by a cousin, and hastened to England to claim 
his bride, his death, only one week before the marriage 
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was to have taken place, dashed from her the cup of 
happiness which had lately seemed so brimming, 
Among his papers, however, a will was found, dictated 
by tenderness and affection, and rendered doubly pru- 
dent by the consciousness he felt that his constitution 
had suffered from the wear and tear of a hot climate. 
His lately acquired three hundred a-year thus passed 
to Miss Bromley, and, in the bereavement of a really 
widowed heart, she received an independence not only 
as a consoling proof of his love, but, after long years 
of suffering and dependence, as a talent for which she 
must henceforth be accountable. She longed for lei- 
sure and retirement, and the opportunity of doing 
good ; and nowhere could she have found them more 
pleasantly than in the picturesque neighbourhood of 
Sinton. 

Her friend, Mrs Greville, was a widow lady, some 
few years her junior, who, reared in the lap of afflu- 
ence, and surrounded for many years with the bless- 
ings that affection scatters, had known no real trouble, 
until deprived, by death, of her husband. She was 
childless ; and by some of those accidents which often 
befall the most estimable, she had, within a few years, 
gradually become separated from her dearest associates. 
Bowed down by an affliction so similar to that of Miss 
Bromley, and choosing Sinton for a residence from mo- 
tives very like her own, there is little wonder that the 
two ladies soon became intimate. At the time, how- 
ever, to which this sketch refers, ten years had poured 
their healing balm upon the two sorrowing hearts ; 
and though they were allowed to be equally amiable 
and benevolent, ten years had presented many oppor- 
tunities of contrasting the schooling of adversity with 
that of prosperity. 

“If I were inclined to be superstitious, my dear 
friend, I should consider you a very lucky person,” 
said Mrs Greville, as the two ladies were sauntering 
down one of the green lanes near Sinton, in the “ in- 
cense breathing” month of May. “Every one you 
assist or advise,” she continued, “ seems from that day 
forward to be successful ; while I am constantly dis- 
covering that my humble attempts at assistance pro- 
duce, after all, no good result. Do counsel me, my 
dear Miss Bromley, how I had better act with regard 
to the Smiths. I have promised that they shall not 
want ; and though I do not wish it talked about, you 
know, when I took them from the workhouse, I f 
nished the cottage for them, clad the mother and chil- 
dren from head to foot, and recommended Smith 
himself to farmer Wilson, and so procured a regular 
employment for him. When I returned from my 
trip to Brighton last month, I suspected, from the 
appearance of the children, that there was something 
wrong, but could get no direct answer to my questions ; 
and only yesterday did I find out that Smith lost his 
situation while I was away ; and as nobody in the place 
would trust them for a loaf of bread, they have been 
selling the furniture bit by bit, till they are just as 
destitute as when I found them in the workhouse.” 

“Why did farmer Wilson discharge him!” asked 
Miss Bromley. 

“ Why, I am sorry to say, I am almost afraid it was 
from—because he was found tipsy,” replied Mrs Gre- 
ville, in a hesitating tone, almost as if the kind-hearted 
lady were confessing some offence of her own. 

“If I remember rightly,” said Miss Bromley, “ it 
was drunkenness that brought him to his former des- 
titute condition !” 

“Yes; but I really believed he was quite reformed, 
or, of course, I would not have recommended him to 
Wilson.” 

“ Dear Mrs Greville, will you let me tell you where 
I think you erred f” 


“ Pray do, for I only wish I knew how to do as 
much good as yourself.” 


“ Well, then, I must tell you that you were wrong __ 


in surrounding Smith and his family all at once with 
the comforts of which his own faults had deprived 
him. It would have been wiser to have, in the first 
place, ascertained whether he was willing to help him- 
self properly, if put in the right track; and at least 
to have bestowed assistance by degrees, and made 
him feel that continued aid depended on his own 
good conduct. Things too easily obtained are little 
prized; and I think you were wrong in recommend- 
ing him to Wilson, until the certainty of his reforma- 
tion had been tried by exposure to temptation.” 

“That is what pains me.: I feel that, in trying to 
serve Smith, I have injured the honest farmer. And 
yet, Miss Bromley, only last year you saved from 
destruction that poor Williams who had actually been 
confined in the penitentiary for some petty theft.” 

“True; but though the offence seems greater, and 
the consequences were more dangerous, yet, in my 
humble opinion, the cases bear no comparison.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“In the first place, I ascertained that, before the 
offence for which he was punished, he had borne an 
excellent character, and that the bread he stole was 
literally to save a young wife and her infant from 
starvation. It appeared to me precisely the case in 
which a helping hand should be stretched forth to re- 
claim the offender. Yet I acted very cautiously. I 
first found him some trifling employment in the gar- 
den, paying him but a very trifle for his services ; yet 
I remarked that he was early and late at his work, 
assiduous to please, and grateful even for the poor 
earnings, which yet kept actual starvation from his 
door. I next admitted him occasionally into the 
house, leaving little articles of plate or of small value, 
unprotected by lock and key ; and when this state of 
things had lasted for a few weeks, I chose him to be 
the bearer of my watch, the spring of which I had 
broken, to W——, where I had it repaired. I shail 
never forget the morning I intrusted him with this 
commission. While I was giving him the message he 
was to deliver, the tears sprang to his eyes, though he 
checked rather than made any parade of his emo- 
tion ; and when he wiped them away with his rough 
sleeve, and murmured in a husky voice, ‘God bless 
you, ma’am,’ I felt certain that he was not only thank- 
ful for the confidence I placed in him, but that he 
understood the value of it the better from having 
won it by degrees ; and that he had recovered in some 
degree that proper feeling of self respect, which is no 
mean aid in keeping people from crime or error. In 
short, before I procured Williams the situation of 
trust he now fills, I assured myself, as far as human 
reason could be assured, that he was worthy of confi- 
dence, and willing to help himself; and by leading an 
honest and industrious life for the future, make the 
best atonement for the past. But here I am at home; 
do walk in, dear Mrs Greville, and see some finery I 
received yesterday from London.” 

The “finery” consisted in dresses, bonnets, and other 
articles of ladies’ attire, which, according to her request, 
a friend of Miss Bromley’s had selected for her ; and 
with kind thoughtfulness, several paper patterns of 
new-fashioned capes, sleeves, &c., which Miss Bromley 
had not ordered, were packed up also. In a little out- 
of-the-way country place, this was quite a valuable ac- 
quisition ; and the possessor, with her usual kind eon- 
sideration, had bethought her that the new patterns 
would be of great service to a certain Mary Allan, 
who was endeavouring to establish herself, and sup- 
port her mother, as a humble village dress-maker. 
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Accordingly she had been sent for, and Mary was 
awaiting Miss Bromley’s return home, when the two 
ladies entered the house. Her pretty face sparkled 
with pleasure and animation as the all-important 
papers were unrolled; but just as, with much dex- 
terity, she was on the point of cutting their precise 
shapes, it occurred to Mrs Greville that she should 
very much like to have them herself, as she had a 
workwoman at home making up some summer dresses, 
and she thought she might just as well have them 
made in the fashion as not. Perhaps Mary Allan, in 
her heart of hearts, was not quite pleased to think 
that a rival should also have the advantage of the new 
patterns ; but her good sense reminded her that they 
were given to herself only by an act of kind conde- 
seension, and she cut the paper double without any 
visible signs of regret. When this was done, how- 


tain rlveve, especially, on which was written “ very 
pretty”—as if to make the case more vexatious and 

—baffied her comprehension completely. 
Still, she was not daunted, but packed up her treasures, 
with hearty and sincere thanks to Miss Bromley for 


git 


E 


. It was quite true that she was “ not 
r, somehow or other, she had latterly failed 
perfect satisfaction. It was 
they found any great and prominent faults 
but the truth was, she was more prone to 
with, and adhere to her own notions 
gs, than follow out the wishes of her patronesses. 
referred oo gommnd to the “time when she was 
+3 instead of cheerfully striving to 

hh those changes of fashion which she could 
humble sphere, control, either from indo- 
, or a dogged self-sufficiency, she had fallen sadly 
ind in the race ; and dress-making is not by any 
s the humblest occupation — though, from its 
oo subjection to change, it is well suited for the 


| 


ration of the fact—in which, in an age essentially 
Progressive, constant watchfulness, and an active 
spirit prepared to advance, are to maintain 


necessary 
a fortunate position, even if it be once achieved. The 


“After all, I have been obliged to have the old make,” 
said Mrs Greville, in a slight tone of regret ; “ Miss 
Gibbons could not understand the pattern at all.” 


matured h to tell 
tinned Miss Bromley, a 

ly, for she did not 
ces, she had a 
the power 
that this could possibly be the case, for she replied in 
® manner that, considering all thi might have 
been a little more respect “It is not very likely, 
Han should understand those 


ou know she never regu- 
the little she has learnt 


bed and making good use of it 


das would overcome 
her 


, that Miss Bromley 
made the exterior 
‘wear a 


commonly fell in two or three rom 
neat cap, was braided oe across her forehead ; 
nevertheless, her face ligh up when she recognised 
Miss Bromley, and it did not seem to 
either sickness 


of | stopped abru 


ly | evening with some friends ; if 


to 
Gibbons, however, had no idea | few 


simple too; do look how this sleeve is !” and 
continuing with all the ent of a modiste to in- 


their imposing situation at window the all-im- 
portant sleeves and capes made up in some cheap 
material. No wonder Miss Bro had failed to 


recognise the results of her gift ; though these appen- 
d suspended by almost Cericible twine within the 
bright little ao re: never before had been 
graced ut a white curtain, produced the 
=. exterior of the cot which Miss 
Bromley had noticed, without being to define in 
what it consisted. 

“You see, ma’am, the mistake was in thinking this 
was the front, though it really looked so in the flat 
paper pattern. Seven times did I put it ther, 
making some alteration every time, but always findin; 


something more like a bag than a sleeve, before 

thought of twisting it ro ; but then I had got the 
top wrong ; however, I for I was deter- 
mined to ible way. I think that it was 


every 
the twelfth or thirteenth time that I made it as you 
see, and I am sure it is right, it is so beautiful. I wish 
I could remember whether it was the twelfth or 
thirteenth, for I am sure it was a lucky number.” 

“ Merited success and luck, Mary, are sometimes con- 
founded,” said the lady, with a smile. Mary blushed 
at the implied praise, and Miss Bromley continued— 
“You must have worked very hard; when did you 
find out the right method ?” 

in bed at all, ma’am,” said 
Mary’s mother, who had hitherto remained silent, 
but who had stood listening with a sort of tearful 
pleasure ; “it was late last night before she succeeded ; 


very | and notwithstanding my intreaties that she would 


take proper rest, she was up again at four o’clock this 


Mother 

“Mother, I was afraid of forgetting,” 

Mary, as if rather ashamed of her own perseverance ; 
“besides, I thought it would be a great thing to have 
the patterns in the window to-day, because, as Miss 
Gibbons also”—— and here the young sempstress 
, fearful that she had said so: i 
which might offend. Miss Bromley, however, had too 
much sense to misconstrue her words, and good na- 
turedly supplied their meaning, saying, with a smile, 
“ The truth is, you were afraid Miss Gibbons should 
be beforehand with you—was it not so ?” 

“Yes, Miss Bromley, that is the real truth; not 
that I wish to injure her, but I have nothing to look 
to but my own industry, and I must do the best I can 
for myself ; indeed, ma’am, I think you wished to be 
of service to me when you sent for me yesterday.” 

“ You are quite right, and I must commend you for 

ur exertions. I am afraid, however, you are tempt- 
ing me toa piece of extravagance, for I really must 
have another new dress, if only for the sake of wearing 
your beautiful sleeve. I am going to spend Friday 
purchase the material 
to-day, can you make me a dress by then ?” 

Of course a grateful promise was given, and the 
kind-hearted sel a dress on her road home. 
Weare afraid 


reward her persev 
potently of displaying her skill. 


. The 
np composed the tea-party she graced 


becoming, strikes 
ives an air of 


who were in 
silence, but her intimate acquaintances ventured 
openly to express their approbation, and to inquire of 
Miss beensioy the name of her dress-maker. Briefly, 
then, to shorten a long, and perhaps a trifling, story, 

Allan obtained two fresh employers , to the 
on part, felt quite repai a result, for 
havi Pibmitted for a whole evening to be “ the ob- 
of all observers.” 


y' 

to Mary Allan’s future fortunes. 5 
had formerly occupied but two rooms (the cottage 
consisted of four); now, however, the whole was at 
their disposal. room was exclusively used as, 
and called the work-room ; and on the present occa- 
sion, Mary being extremely busy, Miss Gibbons had 
been to 


assist her. hatever feeling of 
ri once existed, it was now a tly over ; 
for though it is probable that Miss Gi never for- 
got that Mary once condescended to be her as- 


Jirecti 
daring manner in which the inexperienced Mary 
slashed the rich silks and satins with which she was 
now not unfrequently intrusted she had even 
had “a wedding outfit,” a | as Miss Gibbons 
remarked, which had never to her own lot. 


by an air of} ,, 


, the cottage was f 
‘ort which is more easily felt than described. The 
fire burnt brightly, and a sleek well-fed cat purred 


lazily before it. As Puss seemed to be well taken 
care of themselves ; in 5s) t were prosper- 
ous, as the industrious deserve to be. 4 


king path to competence. 
that success, though often promoted or retarded 
dependent on circumstances under one’s own cont 
How impossible it is to assist beneficially those who 
take little pains to help themselves, is painfully evi- 
dent to many who almost may be said to spend a 
fortune in the exercise of a boundless philanthropy. 
The very assistance which we afford is often caleu- 
lated to make the helplessness more fixed and imera- 
dicable. Either incompetent or unwilling to think 
and act determin a for themselves, they fon 
cling to all sorts of aid held out to them, and, if 
but for a short period to their own resources, are full 
of complaints that friends do so little when they 
could so much for them. While, therefore, to 
many, all that is done in a spirit of benevolence seems 
to be little better than thrown away, the amount of 
good is quite incalculable which results from 
a slight but timely aid to those who are eager and 
ready to make stepping-stones of the opportunities 
which present themselves. These mount to 
honour, fortune, or competence, as the path or their 
own powers may lead; while the former remain 
at or near the starting-place. To the benevolent 
mind, it is the highest pleasure to do good to others; 
but in the one case, the kind and charitable seem to 
sink capital—in the other, to make a lucrative invest- 
ment. We cannot wonder that the wise prefer help- 
ing those who are willing to help themselves. 


“RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE IN 
GERMAN Y.* 


THE indefatigable William Howitt, husband of our 
amiable and gifted friend Mrs Mary Howitt, has 


sented to the world a new and y his 
literary industry, in the form of the elegant volume 
whose title heads the present article. sident for 
some years at Heidelberg with his family, and occa- 
into southern and northern 
Germany, Mr Howitt has been afforded ample means 
for investigating the national manners of the great 
Teutonic family of central Europe, and of picking up 
cheracteristic sketches of its cities and its scenery. 
Germany has been so frequently written about, that 
to many the may seem but 
merable points of an exceedingly pleasing an 
Vind, onthe mow. have be 
gathered, and we can conscientiously say, that a more 
able book of fire-side gossip than that of Mr 
owitt, has not appeared during the present season. 
But as beyond their 
amusing ities, higher objects. By affording an 
intimate insight into the domestic state of foreign 
they furnish tests by which to com our own soci 
condition. Every-day habit blinds us to the defects, 
and causes us to undervalue the benefits, of our native 
social manners. Such works are as mirrors in which 
we see our own features reflected by the side of those 
of another people, with whose help we can perceive, 
comparison, our own deformities or excellences, 
or do books of this kind give—like some of hi 
pretension—distorted views of what they pretend to 
reflect. The man who goes to a country, and places 
himself for two or three in continual intercourse 
with its people—who eats, drinks, talks, lodges, bar- 
gains, and enters into amusements with them ; and 
then gives a faithful and plain account of what he has 
seen and heard, and will keep his own opinions as 
much as possible in the back-ground—is, of all others, 
the person to write a useful and instructive book on 
foreign countries. The present is essentially a work 
of this class, and for faithful delineation, may be placed 
alongside Lane’s “ Modern tians,” Davis’s “ Chi- 
nese,” and Kohl's “ Russia,” all of which give a clear, 
because plain and unsophisticated account, of what 
the authors saw and experienced. ‘This it is which 
creates the charm of Mr Howitt’s sketches of German 
life. Upon every truth is legibly a and, 
lest the reader or the writer himself may be led away 
from it, even unintentionally, the first chapter com- 
mences with an essay on a principal source of error. 
by every reader of travels. It is en 


and bedim 
ou are soon surprised to 
find how little there is to surprise you ; how familiar 


| 
4 
i dustry which have been exemplified in the pre- 
i ceding sketch, may be taken to heart by all w 
| 
| | 
| 
| ever, a difficulty beset her, for two or three of the | 
patterns were very complicated, and she could not 
understand how they were to be put together ; a cer- 
her acceptable gift. 
. The next day Miss Bromley paid Mrs Greville a 
visit, and in her turn was shown some recent pur- 
sheses 6 Mies Cihhane ” 
i 
| | | 
q | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
portals to every arena are thronged with eager aspi- 
} rants, ready to rush in and take the place of the fal. 
' tering ; and many there are who are made painfull 
conscious of this truth, although they do not perhaps | 
use to reason on cause and effect. 
| 
j Bo charge of extravagance, inasmuch as she stood in no 
“ But you have been in a sad hurry about it, my | need of a new dress ; but it occurred to her that she 
: (oe eyes Miss Bromley, who saw, at a glance, | could not_more appropriately assist Mary Allan, and 
4 that, the advanced state in which the new dress cas be Se ov. 
‘ was, that very little time could have been spent in e event proved 
ing to overcome the yoy “perhaps Mary fortunate for Mary 
Alisa could have you, com- 
severing, and if she should have succeeded in i with 
out what seems such a riddle, I am sure she is ylish 
4 appearance of the usually plainly-dressed little old 
4 maid ; for a gosidedy new mode in a lady’s dress, 
| the eye very forcibly, and often . | 
ion, although the fabric may not be costly. The | 
larly served her time, ond 
she has picked up nobody can tell how.” 
scene which micn mve WITHhessec ate 
the present difficulty ; and as, on ; 
7 he must pass the door of her pro- 
é, she determined to call and inquire. It was not 
| something to which her eye was unaccustomed. The «It is only in the first moments in which you wit- 
Th scantily furnished room in which the lady found her- cpusetiiee which is entirely new to you, that you 
; self was comaaeney clean, and pesthaily wonky save feel that novelty in all its vividness, and perceive 
in that sort of litter which more or less must accom- really how widely divided is the nature and aspect of 
pany the handicraft of the sempstress, though Mary what you then contemplate from the objects of your 
seemed recently to have finished some em sistant, she now quietly submitted to receive mstruc- | former knowledge. Every hour that you continue to 
a | instead of being at that moment ———_ She | tions from her, and execute the work under her rd what sealives ou with ité newness, carries off 
looked rather paler than usual ; and her hair, which ee 
all about you j 
“Oh, ma’am,” exclaimed Mary, “ I was pp coming ural and Domestic Life in Germany. By William Howitt, 
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Mr Howitt, a wanderer from ny my: where 
the public ways are the best paved and kept in 
the world, is sorely perplexed by the 

STREETS OF GERMANY. 

“As roceed through the you find 
around aoe gabled and picturesque white buildings, 
old squares and markets, with avenues of limes, or of 
wart acacias ; ple; many of them in the garb of 
centuries ago; and dreadful pavements. Coleridge 
has celebrated the six-and-thirty stenches of Cologne, 
and the invention of Cologne water to cover them ; but 
a wide acquaintance with German towns leaves me the 
conviction, that Cologne can boast no more queer odours 
than any other of the towns of the nation ; for in:most 
of them, as we shall have to show, every street, almost 

house, and every hour, has its own appropriate, 
peculiar, and by no means enviable smell. ‘The pave- 
ments, with afew exceptions, are of the most hobbly and 
excruciating kind. ere appears no evidence of any 
— attention to them, or management of them. 

‘o pass through a German town or Vi in a car- 
riage is one of the most rib-trying events in this life. 
But to walk through one is not much less hazardous. 
Russell, in his day, tells us, that to avoid being run 
over on the pavé by a barrow, you often step into the 
peril of getting your head split with an axe, or your 
arm torn off by a saw, from the people who are cut- 
ting up piles of firewood before the doors. This is 
pretty much the case yet. The pavés, where there 
are any, seem appropriated to every purpose but that 
of ing. ere isa bit of pavement here, a bit 
there, or rather not a bit there. It looks as if the 
causeway was left entirely to the care, or want of care, 
of the householders. Here is a bit of good pavement ; 
in a few yards is a piece of the worst and most uneven 
pitching, evidently done ages ago. Here _ go upa 
step, and there you fo down one. If an Englishman, 
accustomed to his well-paved and well-regulated towns, 
was suddenly set down in a German town at night, 
he would s ily break his neck or his bones, put out 
an eye, or tear offacheek. The towns, and that only 
on dark and moonless nights, are badly lit by lamps, 
hung, as in France, from a rope across the street. Here 
one twinkles, and at a vast and solitary distance, 
glimmers another. Even Vienna is lighted up with 
oil; and Dresden, and one or two other towns, are 
the only ones where we have met with en All man- 
ner of trap-doors, leading down into cellars, are in the 
pavés, and none of them very carefully levelled with 
the flagging or pebbles. ‘Their covers often cock up 
their corners, with iron in such a way that you 
strike your toes most cruelly against them. All man- 
ner of flights of steps, from shops and houses, are set 
upon the pavement, are pushed out one-third of the 

h across them, and sometimes 7 across them, 
so that a man, whom daylight and a few trips over 
them had not made aware of them, would blunder 
headlong. As he fell, a strong iron bar, about a foot 
tong, pre bg of the wall of the house, would pro- 
bably strike his face, and give him a desperate wound. 
These bars of iron are what the worthy shopkeepers 
rear their shutters upon in the day-time ; and at night, 
when the shutters are put up, they stand out naked 
from the wall about the height of your face or 
shoulders, and give you the most horrid shocks as you 
inadvertently strike against them. ‘Then, every hun- 
dred yards, you are stopped bya wood-heap, and 
its busy sawers and cleavers, or by a wagon, or a car- 
riage, which is set on the trottoir to be out of the way. 
These nuisances, which would not be tolerated in the 
worst-regulated country towns of England for a single 
week, here remain for ages. The Germans, accus- 
tomed to them, avoid them as we should avoid walking 
into a fire or a horse-pond ; and when you point them 
out, are not at all s 


be, but that you think them anything extra- 
ordinary.” 
Though the Germans might take a lesson from us 


in the management of their streets, we may derive 
another from them in wholesome and neces- 
po a for people. This they do by 


PUBLIC GARDENS. 

“There is one advantage that their towns univer- 
sally — over ours ; and that is, in the abundance 
of public walks, and public and promenades, 
where every eitizen can wander, or can sit and rejoice 
with his family and his friends. All round their towns, 
in general, you find these ample public walks and pro- 
menades planted with trees and furnished with seats. 
The old walls and ramparts, which formerly gave 
security to the inhabitants, are now converted into 
sources of their highest pleasures, being thus planted 
_ and seated, and made scenes of the gayest resort, and 

whence the finest views are obtained over the sur- 

again, are public ens ; 
with alleys and extensive woodland walks, oem the 


rised that such things should | poi 


first masters in Germany. 
large, the people thus 


rove. 

Tn a book of this kind, which touches upon every 
variety of topic, it is difficult to select passages for 
extract. We cannot resist, however, amusing our 
readers with the following incident which occurs in & 
journey made by the author :-— 

its CHEAP JUSTICE. 
The people have in the outskirts of their cities their 
viney and their summer-houses in them, where 
they can go with their families and friends. But 
they have, again, their t public gardens and wood- 
tals all round their fo towns, to ten or a dozen 
miles’ distance. They have similar places of more 
rustic resort, often on the most beautiful mountain 
heights, and in mountain valleys, to which they pour 
out on Sundays and leisure days, in carriages and b. 
railroads, by thousands. Here they have wine, a 

and often dinners. Here they even come with 
their families, taking whole troops of children with 
them ; and there you find them in old orchards, amid 
castle ruins, under the trees, and, in short, through all 
the surrounding hills and valleys. They dine in great 
family groups, the men sitting often in their shirt 
sleeves; the children rolling in the ; and the 
landlords hurrying about, dealing out plates and viands 
to h people, in a broil of what seems hopeless 
hurry. They afterwards smoke their pipes, drink their 
coffee, and go home at an early hour as happy as this 
earth can make them. 

In every country town and vi it is the same. 
You can go into few or none of the former, where you 
will not find public walks and — 3 and will not 
hear of charming places, some four, six, or ten miles’ 
distant, where the world goes in the summer, in 
parties, to walk about, to drink coffee, to pic-nic in the 
woods, and so on. There is not a country inn ina 

leasant place, but it has its orchard and its garden 

tted up with seats and tables for this simple rural 

festivity. There is not a ruin of a castle, or old 

jager-house, where you do not find walks and seats, 

and every for popular ment. Every- 

where the Germans have seized on all those ——_ 
a 


The forstmeister’s daughter said, ‘ Nothing of the 
kind ; it was all descent, and most of it steep’ Still 
the kutcher was so much fri 
not go on without the man, I therefore told the man 
that he might go on at a fixed price, and if there 
roved to be up-hill, I would pay him; ey but 
own-hill, I would not. He went on, and all was 
rapid down-hill. When, therefore, he took off his 
horses at the point where his homeward way dive 
I refused to pay him, and he became 7 violent 
menacing. Ttald him, that, if he insisted on the pay- 
ment, he must come to the next village to the a9 
meister, and ordered the coachman to drive on. 
attempted to stop the horses, the coachman appeared 
frightened, and it seemed likely in that wild spot to he 
a troublesome affair. My firmness, however, prevailed ; 
the coachman drove on, and the man followed. At 
the village inn I inquired for the biirgermeister, and 
the wirth cried out to a servant, ‘Hole den schmied’ 
—fetch the blacksmith. I replied I did not want the 
blacksmith, but the biirgermeister. ‘It is the same 
man,’ said he. Presently pee the blacksmith in 
his shirt-sleeves, and tolerably smutty, from the forge. 
When he had heard the case, and the man was run- 
ning on very volubly in his Swabian dialect—‘ Stop !’ 
said the worthy welder of iron. ‘There needs only 


points and scenes of rural beauty which afford means | one word. Did you put our horses before the car- 
of carrying out and ae coagee, Le mingled love of | riage or behind it ? ‘ore, to be sure,’ replied the 
nature and of social pleasure. You come upon seats | man, very confidently. ‘Then,’ answ honest 


in wild spots, where you would otherwise never have 
dreamed of many besides yourself coming, and there 
you are sure to find that before you lies a beautiful 
view. 

All royal gardens, too, are open, and the people 
walk in them, and stream round the . passing, 
in many instances, through their very courts and 
gateways, on as if they were their own. Nay, the 
royal and ducal owners walk about amongst the people 
with as little ceremony as any of the rest. The em- 
peror of Austria, or the king of Prussia, does the ve 
same. You may meet them anywhere; and little 
more ceremony is used towards them than is used 
towards any other individual, simply that of lifting 
your hat in passing, which is done to all your acquaint- 
ance, and is returned as a mark of ordinary salutation. 
You will see princes sitting in public places with their 
friends, with a cup of coffee, as unassumingly and as 
little stared at as | respectable citizen. You may 
sometimes see a grand-duke come into a country inn, 


Vulcan, ‘ you can go about your business, Everybody 
knows that it’s all down hill from Lichstensteim 
hither, and who wants a vorspan to pull him down 
hill? Had you pas your horses behind to drag, I 
would have awarded you your money.” A number of 
people in the inn before which this primitive adminis- 
tration of justice took place, and amongst them some 
travellers, all applauded this judgment. 

ot the highest minister of the realm could have given 
amore prompt and better one, and certainly not a 
cheaper ; for the good man refused to receive anything 
for his trouble, even to partake of a bottle of wine ; 
but wiping his mouth on his shirt-sleeve, drank a 

lass of beer at his own cost, expressed his satisfaction 
in being able to prevent imposition on a iy 5 and 
only begged, that if we saw a countryman of his in 
similar need, we would help him if we could.” 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


call for his glass of ale, drink it, for it, and go | Joan or Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was a person of 
- as unceremoniously as yourself consequence | s¢ much distinction in her own times, and has been 


easy familiarity is, that princes are everywhere 
popular, and the daily occurrence of their presence 
amongst the people prevents that absurd crush and 
stare at them which prevails in more luxurious and 
— countries.” 

ugh the subject of appropriating o spaces 
for promenades has long ublie attention i 
this country, yet the plan has not been carried out so 
successfully or extensively as it might have been. The 
causes to which this might be traced present a strong 
and unfavourable contrast in the English character 
to that of the German. This arises in a great mea- 
sure from the horror evinced by the wealthier classes 
of mixing with the so-called “ vulgar”—an evidence of 
ity, which goes by the name of “ exclusive- 
ness.” It is this unworthy selfishness which keeps 
out the English commonalty from many to 
which they would otherwise be admitted. It is 
at the same time to be acknowledged, that when 
parks and suburban plots hare been thrown open, they 
were made but little use of. We are all creatures of 
habit, and English artisans are especially so. It is 
not till they have become accustomed to a recreation 
that they will — in it ; yet if opportunities were 
given more generally for healthful exercise, the cus- 
tom would gradually increase. Again, a 


so often named in song and story, that the details of 
her career must possess interest for the majority of 
general readers. She was born about 1410 or 1412, 
at Domremy, a village situated in a smiling valley, 
watered by the Meuse, on the border-lines of Cham- 
pag Lorraine. ‘The father of Joan was @ 

umbie peasant, named James d’Arc, and her mother 
was Isabel Romé, which latter designation applied to 
the daughter in youth, according to the custom of the 
country. The education of Joan corresponded with 
the scanty resources of her family and the unenlight- 
ened habits of the time. She was taught neither te 
read nor to write. Sewing and knitting, the care of 
cattle, and the labours of the field, formed the oceu- 
pations of her youth. She was trained up in virtuous 
= and showed a marked tendency to devotion 

rom her earliest years, shrinking from the sports of 
her equals in age, and preferring to spend her hours 
in solitary prayers and meditations. 

Such were the habits which nursed in the mind of | 
Joan d’Arc the flame of religious enthusiasm ; and 
the miserable condition of her native country at the 
time of her rising into youthful womanhood, was suf- 
ficient to mingle with it the fire of patriotic in 
a mind so and The 
gra r person, France, retainin, conquests of t 
used all his life to the humblest often, feels Henry V. 


VIL, com- 
himself uncomfortable and out of place in an elegantly monly called the Dauphin, from being yet uncrowned, 
laid out park or an aristocratic promenade. So that | in vain strove against the English he could scarce 
the repellant principle which keeps the high from the | maintain a footing anywhere with his 


3; and 

his main stronghold of Orleans 
and hard pressed by the Earl of Salisbury. Joan d’Are 
was at this period about eighteen years of age. For 
some time previously, she had been haunted by dreams 
and visions, which in that age it was not unnatural 


low is not all on one side : it is in many cases mutual. 
The masses feel equally uncomfortable in the presence 
of the higher — as the latter do in theirs, because 
neither have been accustomed to mix even in public. 
Hazlitt relates, in one of his essays, having overheard 
a London working-man say to his wife, as they were 
walking amidst a host of well-dressed passengers in 
Regent Street, “Oh, this place is too fine for me; 


* It may be necessary to observe, that the vorspan means addi- 
tional horses attached to a carriage to draw it up steep hills ‘ 


tened, that he would. 
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to the novel aspect and manners of a foreign country. le all summer flock out, and find refreshments at | let’s walk down some comfortable r” If all . 
It is only by noting gt gg coffe houses, and bands of musi, presided over by the classes in this country 
moment, what strikes you, that you can secure the The ee Nene ee above passage describes them to do in Germany, the 
force of these first impressions ; and when you after- enjoy a sort of half city | tastes and manners of the lower orders would refine 
wards refer to these notes, you are often no little as- 
tonished to find amid what really curious people and 
things you are existing, and yet how completely all 
the strangeness has vanished from your consciousness.” 
First impressions will be, of course, most vividly : 
made by those objects or manners which differ the . 
ridest from the national habits or customs of the tra- _ 
| 
| 
| 
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for herself and others to regard, with perfect sin- 
cerity, as direct revelations from heaven. And here a 
remark may be made, once for all, on ae i naa 
That Joan believed herself inspired, few will deny ; 
that she was inspired, no one will venture to assert.” 
Such are the words of Mr Southey, who also points 
out the strong improbability that was, as doles 
been called, 


tool or puppet of a party. 
in vain attempting for some time to repress 
the promptings of her visio fancy, the friends of 
Joan at h carried her to dricourt, governor 


of the neighbouring town of Vaucouleur ; and that 
imp by her manner, consented to send 
Per to the dauphin himself, in order that the latter 


great matter to Charles, apart from supernatural 
aid which men would naturally hear of, in the first 
instance, with doubt and discredit. The prince, ac- 
re at Chinon, which Joan reached through 

the midst of enemies, resolved to test her penetration 
by a simple expedient. He put on a comparatively 
humble and made some of his courtiers attire 
themselves in splendid robes. Before the circle thus 
Joan was led. She wore a warlike mas- 

culine garb, assumed by her for secrecy and security 
on her journey. In looks, to use the words of Holin- 
shed, “she was counted likesome, and of perso 


disregarded him, and kneeled before the true prince. 
“TI am not the king,” said Charles. “Gentle Fine,” 
said she, “ thou art he, and none other.” She ad- 
dressed him in a mee tone, announcing herself as 
commissioned for the relief of France, and 
him that he should be crowned and conse- 
its independent sovereign in the city of 
Bheims. To test her still further, Charles took her 
and put some questions to her. The result was, 
he declared her to have communicated things 
known but to himself and to heaven. 

All this mes yen 4 impression on the adherents 
of Charles, and the high tone of Joan’s general speech 
and conduct strengthened them in the belief that a 

ine communication had been accorded for the re- 
lief of the suffering land of France. Yet Charles 
dared not to accept her proffered aid without consult- 
ing the church, since the idea that Joan was pares, 
pot by good but by evil spirits, might have been sp 
abroad, to the ruin of his general interests. He there- 


mission to be a true and heavenly one. 
professions were, that if a body of soldiers were put 
under her charge, she would relieve the city of Orleans, 
then reduced to the last extremity, and would accom- 
plish the coronation of Charles at Rheims, as the full 
and lawful sovereign of France. So, she said, her 
“voices” or visions had assured her. The doubters 
demanded a sign or miracle from Joan ; she told them 
that the relief of Orleans would be sign and miracle 
sufficient. However, she did give something which 
the people believed to be a direct proof of her ja aa 
fiatural prompting. A small force was granted to 
, with a white banner, made and consecrated ac- 
eording to her own instructions, and she arrayed her- 
self in complete armour for the enterprise; but a 
sword for her use was still hyey She desired those 
@round her to go and bring her t 


pon, she set out for Orleans, and was received with 
enthusiasm by the besieged citizens. A proof of the 
reality of her enthusiasm is found in the that her 
first step, in accordancs (as she said) with the revela- 
tions made to her, was to summon the English peace- 
ably to give up their conquests, and quit the land of 
France. It may well be supposed that men, triumph- 
ant over their adversaries in every quarter, scorned 
such a summous. But they, and the world at large, 
were destined to see how vast an influence imagina- 
tion may exercise over human doings. On the 29th 
of April, 1429, Joan of Arc, mounted on a white 

white standard, entered Orleans, and soon after- 
wards she commenced a series of attacks upon the 
enemy. The confidence exhibited on the of the 
French uced a corresponding depression among 
the ish. The superstition of the times came into 


i 


foes with mysterious affright. Several direct attempts 
to cut off the enthusiast on her first en- 
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# Buch is the tale, scarcely credible, told by historians. 


. | succession, d 


at length left them masters of but one tower, that 
of the “Tourelles,” the strongest around the 
The French captains wished to wait for urs 
ere they attacked this ld, but Joan of Arc 
pressed an immediate assa and her assurinces 
of victory inspired the French soldiery with similar 
confidence. hen the attack of the Tourelles oc- 
curred, the English fought with desperation, and 
their Dy am were again and again repulsed. Joan 
seized a ladder, and in te the 
walls ; but she was struck down, seriously wounded. 
A gloom spread over her party, and the Dunois, 
commonly called the Bas of Orleans, ordered a 
retreat. But when Joan heard of this, she summoned 
up her strength, and again mounted her horse. The 
sight of her, with her standard waving in her hands, 
reassured her friends, and renewed the of 
the fort with a degree of spirit which overwhelmed 
all resistance. In an hour, Orleans, and all its fortifi- 
cations, were in the ssion of the French, and 
Joan entered the streets of the city amid the trium- 
phant shouts of the inhabitants, having fulfilled her 
— of the morning, that Orleans should, ere night, 


free. 

The Maid of Orleans, as she may now be rightl 
termed, continued her career of vieto She had 
announced that Charles should be Monn. | at Rheims ; 
but ere that could be done, it was necessary to free 
Champagne from the presence of the enemy, the cit: 
of Rheims being the capital of that province. Ai 
by the French generals, Joan accordingly attacked 
various places of strength, and took of them in 
efeating and capturing the renowned 
warrior Talbot, and other distinguished soldiers of 

English garrison disappearing at his approach ; 
and he was anointed with the holy oil of Clovis in the 
famous cathedral of Rheims, Joan of Arc standing b 
his side the while, clothed in complete armour, 
holding aloft her victorious banner. 

Joan was now rendered famous over all Europe by 
the part which she had thus played in the struggle 
between its two most powerful nations. The discom- 
fited English accused her of deriving her aid from de- 
mons, and ascribed to her all manner of personal vices. 
Their most impartial historians, though not sanction- 
ing, of course, the first charge, have spoken with little 
respect of the character of the Maid of Orleans ; and 
even Shakspeare, a century and a half later than her 
era, seems to have found it necessary to flatter the pre- 
judices of his countrymen by a similar course of dispa- 
ragement. In reality, however, Joan of Are, if we may 
trust to the best informed annalists, merits a high place 
among the pure and patriotic heroines of the human 
race. Though foremost in the attack, and emer | 
to take that position in spite of bodily wounds, whic 
should have quenched the ardour of any woman of 
common mould, she ever retired with humility from 
the public gaze, when the time of service had ended. 
Much of her leisure was spent in prayer and other 
jous exercises ; and she was often observed to rise 
m her couch by night, and address herself to these 
tasks. She sought the ae of those of her own 
sex wherever it was procurable, and shared her couch 
with them. "When such companions were not beside 
her, she lay down to sleep without undressing. She 
greatly improved the morals and the manners of the 
rench army, discouraging all license, and prohibiting 
pillage. Of the blood both of friends and foes, she was 
to the last degree sparing. 
Joan showed the purity of her motives at the close 
of the coronation ceremony of Rheims. She there 
fell on her knees before the king, and, with tearful 
eyes, begged permission to retire to her humble home 
and occupations, since her mission had been accom- 
plished. “If it please heaven,’ she said, “I would 
now abandon arms, and, returning to my father and 
mother, serve them by tending their flocks, as I did 
before.” But Charles and his captains had felt the 
advantage of her aid too strikingly to assent to this 
lowly request, and Joan was prevailed upon to con- 
tinue with the army, until the English should be com- 
letely expelled from France. At the same time, the 
Ling granted the only other request made by her. 
This was, that the vi s of Domremy and Greux, 
her native scenes, should be exempted from taxes in 
time to come ; and the privilege remained in force till 
the subversive days of the Revolution. Charles a 
ennobled Joan and her whole family, men and wo- 
men. 

New en were set on foot after the corona- 
tion at Rheims, and were for the most Hse eminently 
successful. The towns of Laon, Neufchatel, Soissons, 
Crespi, and others, were wrested from the English, but 
an attack made on Paris proved fruitless. On this 
oceasion, the Maid of Orleans would not fly with her 
repulsed friends. Wounded severely, she preferred 
to lie down and meet her death rather than retreat 


before the enemy ; but the Duke of 
her to from that resolution. Again, however, 
she in sought leave to return to her home. It is 


remarkable, that after Charles was she no 
longer made herself responsible, as she had done, for 
the events of the war. She showed no diminution of 

but she conducted herself like a common ad- 
herent of the army. After consenting to remain in 
the field, she took the town of St Pierre-le-Moutier, 
and engaged a noted leader, Franquet d’ Arras, 
who, being defeated and taken, was executed against 


her most earnest solicitations. Joan was then sent, at 


the head of a force, to defend 
d B N 


an 
ing herself into the town, the heroine of Domremy 
was intercepted in return, into the hands 
ever, tho me by her she 

figies of valour. Clothed ur, 
enemy ; but several o who sought to seize her 
fell beneath her hand ere wes ultimately 
prisoner. 

e unfortunate end of the Maid of Orleans is 


brought her to trial, before an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, for the crimes of sorcery and impiety, and ob- 
tained the countenance of the clergy and university of 
Paris to the prosecution. She was also charged with 
the death of Franquet d’Arras, and other secular acts 
of presumed criminality. For four months, she with- 
stood all that the malice of her enemies could inflict 
upon her. But at length human nature gave way 
under the trial, and, deserted apparently by her friends, 
she endeavoured to avert the cruel fate with which 
she was menaced, by confessing her revelations to be 
fanciful. Her sentence was nm mitigated to per- 
petual imprisonment ; but this issue of the affair did 
not satisfy her adversaries. They insidiously placed 
in her apartment the suit of masculine armour in 
which she had gained so much glory. Tempted by 
the force of inspiring recollections, ‘Jonn put on the 
suit laid in her way. Her jailors were on the watch. 
They seized her in the attire of manhood, and her 
assumption of it was interpreted as a relapse into her 
former errors. She was condemned to die ; and in 
June 1431, suffered at the stake in the market-place 
of Rouen. All her courage revived in the Jast hour ; 
and she died with a noble constancy, which drew tears 
from the eyes of her persecutors. 

J Are has been honoured by statues and 
monuments in her native country; and to this day, 
the people of Orleans hold an annual féte in her re- 
membrance. If patriotism be a virtue in man or 
woman, the memory of Joan of Arc is not undeserv- 
ing of such testimonials of respect and admiration. 


THE ARMENIAN PELISSE-MAKER, 
BY MISS PARDOE, 

AssUREDLY the Arabian Tales are much nearer to the 
truth in their details, and their authors have less ima- 
ginative merit, than we, in our sober English judg- 
ments, have been accustomed to cede to them. Re- 
move the superstitions—the peri, geni, and enchanters 
of the “Thousand and one Nights”—and they are 
faithful and ny pictures of every-day life among 
the orientals. e wonderful mutability of fortune, 
the penton tenure of life, the incongruous mingling 
of the mean and the ificent, all the distinctive 
features which stand out in broad contrast from our 
own more methodical usages, rather prove the won- 
derful accuracy of the artist’s perception, than the 
power of his fancy—a fact which substantially in- 
creases the value of that most extraordinary pro- 
duction. Nothing, perhaps, can more fully act as a 
demonstration of this assurance on my part, to such 
as may be inclined to doubt its exactness, than the 
narration of an incident which took place during m 
own residence in Constantinople, and which c 
much mirth among the Franks at the time. 

The pelisse-maker to the palace had completed a 
garment for one of the court-buffoons, which he sent 
to the individual for whom it was designed by an 
Armenian apprentice—a simple-hearted, timid young 
man, of two or three and twenty—to whom the dw 
ing of the Grand Seignior was an object of trembli 

miration, a ies of gilded bastile. On his arri 
the facetious followers of the eastern emperor 
ceeded to exercise their wit upon the unlucky mes- 
senger ; and oriental wit is ut as practical, as 
uncompromising, and as inconvenient, as anythi 
intended for pastime can well be. One plucked him 
by the hair, another seized him by the throat, a third 
lifted him from his feet strong grasp of his ample 

8 


trousers, a fourth thrust his fingers into his ears, and 
then wrung them so violently, that they oie 


Iso | to remain in his hand as trophies of his prowess ; 


in short, their mirth became at length so vehement 
so agonising, that the poor fellow throw himself on his 
knees before his tormentors, and begged them, for the 
love of their prophet, to have mercy upon him ; but 
when was mischief ever merciful? His humility and 
terror only afforded fresh food for sport ; and in the 
intensity of his suffering, he at last found energy to 
declare, that, should he ever have the good fortune to 
encounter the sultan, either in the streets of the city, 
or in any of the avenues of the Pye he would throw 
himself at his sublime feet, and ask for justice on his 
ators. His threat was received with shouts of 
Lnughter and the victim only escaped when the im- 
perial idlers became wearied by their own follies. 
On the entrance of the sultan (Mahmoud)—to whom 
the absurdities of the official buffoons afforded so much 
‘amusement, that he occasionally spent several conse- 
cutive hours in their company—they detailed to him, 
with much unction, the diversions of the morning ; 
enlarging on the terror-stricken agony of the 


tailor, and his -wrung threat, with such ex 
humour, that his sublime highness became infavuated 


| 
{ | Compiegne against the 
| 
| 
' known in history, and the affair reflects no credit on 
it might hear from her own lips the revelation which | the English vas TI t 
she prof ote hin, ‘We many well | ish name. ne regent, Duke of Bedfo 
} wangere that the proffered aid of a poor peasant girl, | 
} without power, friends, or influence, would seem no | 
made ;’ and the glow of excitement and devotional 
fervour gave an additional interest to her 
A courtier was indicated to her as Charles, but Joan 
4] 
f 
VW ore caused her to be examined by an ecclesiastical | 
' conclave, and the issue was, that they pronounced her 
4 
| 
ij | 
H ed behind the altar of the church of 5t Catherine 
iZ of Fierbois; and she described certain marks upon | | 
| it, which were found to exist when the sword was | 
ij searched for and discovered.” Armed with this wea- 
j 
| 
| 
| 
: play; and the spectacle Of Joan, mounted on her 
white charger, with her standard in hand, struck her 
| 
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expostulations, and of the tormented ; until at 
length the intreaties of ‘the poor youth onee more 
changed, in his despair, as on i 
a threat of appeal to his imperial master. 


awfulness of frowning majesty, 
e 


stantly fell prostrate ; and when his tormentors sought 


Joyful was the greeting which accompanied his 
con for it was an assurance from the “ Lord 
of the Three Seas,” that his physiognomy pleased him 
(a common expression pn bey Turks), and that, 
moreover, he was indebted to him for a hearty laugh 
—always a weighty obligation to an Osmanli—a fact 
which must not unrewarded ; and thus he de- 
clared him to be from that moment his pelisse-maker- 
in-chief, a post of high honour and infinite profit. He 
was, with all celerity, sent to the bath, invested with 
an official costume, and his head covered by bas 
bearing the insignia of his office, consisting of a 


threaded with coloured silk, and a fur- 
— wrought on the right side. . 
Only a few days dopiel, ere the fortunate Armenian 


found himself not merely the possessor of a spacious 
shop filled with merchandise, but also so thoroughly 
the fashion as to be overwhelmed with business, and 
placed in a position to secure great profit and honour, 
and to supply the exigencies of his parents and 
brethren. another fortnight, he had laid in a 
handsome stock of pipes for the accommodation of his 
customers, and, through the energetic agency of his 
mother, provided himself with a wife, young, pretty, 
and obedient ; who, with her two female slaves, com- 
og his modest harem. In short, long before we 

t the city, the cidevant-butt of the imperial buffoons 
was a prosperous and busy merchant, to whom many 
a head was bent as he threaded his way, gravely and 
silently, as became the importance of fis calling, 
through the thoroughfares of Stamboul. 


AMERICAN CURIOSITY. 
{From M. Lowenstern’s ‘* Les Etats Unis et Le Havane.”} 


‘WHEN ascending the Delaware in a steam-boat, I had 
the honour to excite the attention of one of these in- 
uisitive gentlemen. As soon as he had discovered 
t I was a stranger, he began by standing in front 
of me, and examining me from head to foot. 
“A eee, no doubt,” he began ; “ but from what 
country 
This was the grand question, but I left him to pon- 
der on it. He contin his survey ; I changed my 
place ; he followed mi; I looked hard at him to ex- 
press my dissatisfaction at his staring. Far from 
understanding me, he avails himself of this to come 
up and address me. Putting on as agreeable an ex- 
pression as his pinched-up features would allow, he 
abruptly began in a snuffling drawling tone— 
he 4 ”—then, after a pause—* Where do you come 
m 
I replied, as sternly as possible, “ From Europe.” 
« Yes, I know; but from what ad 
Pe Poms sir,” said I, in my turn, “where do you come 
m 
“TI! oh, I am from Connecticut ; I am an Ameri- 
ean ” 


Yes, sir; but what country in Europe do come 

from ?—that is what I wanted to know.” ail 

“Exactly, sir; but allow me to inquire, are you in 
trade ?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 am a merchant; but I was asking”—— 

“ Ah, you are a merchant ; business pretty good in 
Connecticut, eh ?” 

“ Pretty well, sir; but may. f’” —— 

“ How many miles from here to Philadelphia ?” 

The American scratched his head vigoro with 


a am delighted to have made your acquaintance, 
Then politely turning from him, I exclaimed, “I 


d | friend. They place themselves men me, and unrol 


in | Their eyes wi 


the gentleman's name 


“Who is he 


“ He wears mustachios. Is he a colonel!” &c. &c. 

The American, No. 1, recovering from the astonish- 
ment occasioned by my escape, re “ T know no- 
thing about him, but I soon shall’ : 

Act IT.—I1 am seated in the saloon of the cabin, read- 
ing. My American friend, No. 1, descends, escorting a 


on the table a map of. Europe. mee for a quarter 
of an hour, during which time they are apparently oc- 
cupied in examining the map, but in reality looking at 
me. At length they took courage, and the American, 
No. 1, exclaimed, “ Shocking state of things in Italy.” 
The friend—* Yes, shocking indeed.” They both stare 
atme. Iread. They examinethe map again. Ameri- 
ean, No. 1, breaks silence again—* Queer matters in 
Hanover.” The friend—* Yes, very queer.” Another 
serutinising examination from two pair of eyes. I 
turn over a leaf. Five minutes elapse. The Ameri- 
can, No. 1, again raises his voice. “ Dreadful war in 
Thee te Yes, indeed,” meme his 
egeee to me with dignity—* Have you in 

this war, sir!” I raised my head from my book. Their 
eyes are fixed upon me with ludicrous anxiety. I 
cough. They exchan I open 
easure. I answer 

a deep base, “No—o!” I rise—I shut m book. They 
remained with their mouths half o in amaze- 
ment at the utter discomfiture of all their mancuvres. 


OVERLAND ROUTES TO INDIA’ 
As the British empire in the east increases in extent, 
so the subject of transit thither increases in + sol 
ance. Hence we find that extraordinary efforts have 
recently been made to lessen the time and inconve- 
nience of the journey. So well have these efforts 
succeeded, that, instead of a tedious, sometimes dan- 
gerous voyage of from six to ten months, the English 
traveller pay boca reach Bombay, the nearest station 
in India, in from forty to fifty days; seeing in his wa 
—* the most interesting objects in civilised i 
world. 

Putting the old sea voyage out of the question, there 
are several other routes by which British India may 
be reached. Of these we purpose, with the help of the 
works now before us, giving some account. e first 
route takes the traveller through the heart of France, 
for he enters that country at Calais or Boulogne, on 
the shores of the British channel, and leaves it at Mar- 
seilles on the Mediterranean. He is thus afforded an 
opportunity of visiting Paris, which, if he have started 
from England in good time, he may allow himself 
leisure to explore. He can then travel direct thence 
to Marseilles, but as that is by far the most fatiguing 
and least i shorter stages are generally 

referred ; and it is better to proceed to Chalons, where 
can catch a glimpse of the Alps, although they are 
one hundred miles distant. He is now on the banks 
of an important French river, the Soane, and embarks 
on board a small steam-boat for Lyons, at which 
place the Soane flows into the Rhone. The short rest 
allowed here (from two in the afternoon till five in 
the morning) may be usefully employed in — 
much of this great manufacturing town as possible. 
He will be struck with the ancient and gloomy look 
of the houses, be in many and 
seven storeys high ; but uays enclosing the town 
they face both rivers) wil = to 

e appearance. ‘Though the cat is well wo 
a visit, the town-hall is considered the finest buildi 
in the place. It is in Lyons that nearly all the si 
produced in France is woven. He next embarks on 
the Rhone, whose rapid current takes the steamer to 
Avignon, a distance of 150 miles, in eleven hours. 
This is one of the most ancient and picturesque towns 
in France, and if the traveller be of a poetical tem- 
perament, he may visit the tomb of Laura de Sade, 
the lady to whom Petrarch addressed his celebrated 
sonnets ; which will be found in the church of the 
Cordeliers. Instead of proceeding down the Rhone to 
its mouth in the Gulf of Lyons, and so round to Mar- 
seilles, the journey is continued to that place from 
Avignon by coach. It is necessary to be here on the 
first, eleventh, or twenty-first of the month; for on 
those days the French steamers take their departure 
for Alexandria. 

Should the voyager have time to deviate from his 
direct mn should here make arrangements for 
one of the finest tours in the world. These steamers 
call in their way at Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, in 
Italy, and by oe the latter place, the traveller 
will be within forty-five miles of . Ha re- 
ecived from this visit the greatest — t is 
—_ for the lover of antiquity and history to enjoy, 

way Mount Vesuvius, Stromboli, the -exea- 
vated ruins of Pompeii and Hereulaneum. It will be 
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to be in Naples by the fifth, fifteenth, or 
twenty- the month, as steamers continue 


their voyage thence on those days. Nor do the charms 
of the vo end here. After passin 


through the 
Strait of view is obtain of the 
eastern coast of Sici Mount A8tna. The 

is Malta, where the packets remain 


month. A new line of 


month. 
traveller is now in one of the ancient capi- 
tals of the “Land of ” and though he have 


them will force themselves upon his notice in his pas- 
sage from the harbour, where he lands, to the great 
uare. Here “he will have ample opportunity,” says 


avery short distance from the square, he will fird 
himself amidst the hillocks and ruins of Old Alex- 
andria, where excavations are constantly going on, 
and fresh discoveries of interesting objects of anti- 
quity as frequently being made. A few steps farther 
onward, and he is at t 
(two granite obelisks, the one standing, the other pros- 
trate), after inspecting which, he may return to his 
hotel with the consciousness that he seen almost 
everything of interest that Alexandria can furnish.” 
Pompey’s pillar—the pedestal and shaft of which are 
com Se ee ite to the height of 
117 feet—may be viewed, for it is in the outskirts- 
of the old town, through which it is necessary to pass 
to get to the canal station, whence the journey is to 
be resumed. Being only three miles from Alexandria, 
this forms a most interesting walk, though, if pre- 
ferred, ——_ are provid The ba, is con- 
veyed on the backs of camels. The Alexandria canal 
affords communication between that city and the 
Canoptic, or western branch of the Nile. It was ori- 
ginally but was sub- 

uently ¢ up. Mehemet Ali, present ruler 
of Egypt, 


meet at Atfé on the Nile by 2 particular day. Not 
daring to disobey, the multitude were set, 


to work, and in six weeks this canal, 48 miles 
long, was completed. All then to their 
homes. The ger to India derives benefit 
from this act of tyranny ; for he is , or tracked 


letes the distance (164 miles) to Boulac, the port of 
Cairo, is, 


age, that the active observer obtain, by a 
scrutiny of the canal and river tanks, 


a first glimpse of the mighty pyramids, which, although 
at a great distance, from the learness 


extreme c 
of the air in these appear to be within a 
mile or two of him. 
Landed at Boulac, and having threaded its 
wharfs and narrow streets, the 


beg your pardon, but I see a friend below,” and I left 
him bothered. : 
Forthwith a crowd of Americans fell upon the un- 
« Where is he going ?” 
n- twenty-four hours. is island, though rende 
to historically celebrated by the frequency with which 
of it has changed hands, contains little to interest the 
- stranger, except what he will see passing before : 
tacle that he had been promised ; and long did he him in the streets. Situated in the centre of the 
. stand behind the screen, admiring the dexterity of t Mediterranean, Malta has either B emreng ne inhabi- 
tormentors, and making merry over the groans, an tants, or occasional visitors from almost every nation oe 
of the eastern hemisphere, and a motley assemblage of ie 
costumes is to be seen in its public places, unequalled : 
for variety in oe part of the globe. From 
Malta, the traveller is conveyed direct to Alexandria. : 
were no sooner uttered than the sultan emerged from Should, however, time press, it is possible to go direct i> 
his concealment, and presenting himself in all the from Marseilles to Alexandria by a British steamer, 
a his identity which leaves the former port on the fourth of every & 
xtreme indignation at ccamepusssunsunenug.A rench packets is also esta- 
his temerity in threatening the officers of his household, Oiished, tO perrory “me voyage three times duri ‘ 
and desired him to proffer his petition upon the spot, ~, = 
and without the delay of a moment. The panic-struck ——a 
Armenian, to whom the Padishah had ever hitherto i 
been a fearful idea rather than a palpable reality, in- little time to Inspect its Yet 
raise = = was at he | 
was senseless. Nothing flatters the — so much as | oan 
an unequivocal demonstration of this nj cag and | Mr Parbury, “to admire its spacious area, the beauty 
accordingly the terror of the tailor served him well and great size of the buildings in it, and the pictu- . 
his emergency ; every care was taken to restore him ——— of the inhabitants and their costumes. It 
to animation, the sultan himself standing by, in order is aituation, also, of the residences of the various 
to mark his emotion on awakening from the faint. consuls, many of which have elegant spiral staircases 
rising far above the roofs, whence fine views of the 
surrounding country can be obtained, and vessels be 
deseried very far off at sea. By proceeding, also, but 
} 
y horses in an iron at, Gown to e 
or ten hours. Here a steamer is boarded, which com- : 
care: 
of the 
| Condition le Feld of 
| existence. Miserable huts, an icultural operations = 
| of a most contracted and puleaibes nature, may be 
continually observed. He will also pereeive at Babn- 
el-Bakarah the 
into two great arms by which it is emptied into 
sea, having flowed from Ilak in Nubia, a distance of : 
1350 
tributary stream course—* an unexam 
instance,” exclaims de Humboldt, “in the hydrogra- 
| phie history of the globe.” He will also have caught 
ern capital of Egypt, which, by i one 0; 
famed for, may be explored in a short period. i 
great = of Gizeh are only ten miles south- : 
west of Cairo, and under ordinary cireum- 
stances, be easily visi 2, 
The passenger will next have to for his ad 
situated at the northern extremity of the Red Sea. 
This, though a tedious and monotonous journey in 
welve miles, sir. sir, were ting. George Parbury, | of absorbi terest. i a i 
I asked you”—— ing Bsq., M. cond Edition. Londo Allen and Co., | distance, upon the track the Israelites in 
8i Four Routes Pool), which is twelve miles from 
Street. is conjectured to be the Suecoth of Scripture, where 
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eignt 3 ditto, ing six passengers 
each ; with of tls cover, car- 
i aud drawn by two horses; 
ind of light sedan, 
poles, and carried by two donkeys to each, one before 
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. | the narrow strait of Babelmandeb. But before exit 


is here made from the Red into the Arabian a 
good view of Mocha will have been obtained. 

in coffee, is rendered conspicuous from “a 
ee white houses of the town ; 
date trees flouri to the southward ; a white tomb and 
fort are in view to the northward ; while in the rear 
of all, are ranges of hills of different elevations.” 

A -way station is established at A twelve 
hours’ run eastward of Babelmandeb, on 
bian Sea. Here the vessel puts in and receives a 
its onward course is 


perhaps, 
lovers of the picturesque. It commences by a vo 
to Ostend, in Belgium, and an embarkation on t 
Rhine to . The south-western corner of Germany 
is then crossed, and Switzerland is entered. Havi 
passed over the Alps the traveller gains the shores 
the celebrated Como, and arrives at Venice. 
Here he will find steamers to Trieste, in Austria, 
whence, on the lst and 16th of every month, there are 
vessels to Syra, which effect a junction at that place 
with the French steamers to Alexandria. The jour- 
ney from Egypt to India is then completed as above. 
Several other roads may be taken across the continent 
to Trieste. 
i the traveller to Constan- 
; a fourth Greece ; in short, a per- 
son for India, and not pressed for time, has 
only to consult his tastes, and he may have them 
gratified by visits to any of the interesting places 
on the continent of Europe. But in nearly all 
cases, the grand gathering place is Alexandria. 
—— is sometimes preferred, but in that case a 
ious journey across Syria into the Persian Gulf 
must be encountered. By far the best, and therefore 
most uented route, is that we have described at 
i most direct course is, however, to em- 
at Southampton by one of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s packets, which leaves that place 
on the Ist of every month for Alexandria direct. 
In reference to the books to which we are in- 
debted for some of the information here presented, 
we should say that both are almost necessary to 
those who contemplate taking the overland journey. 
Some suspicion may attach to the sepesener | of the 
Messrs Waghorn’s pamphlet, as being avowedly issued 
by transit agents, who, of course, recommend their 
own modes of conveyance ; but this, if any exists in 
the reader’s mind, may be set at rest by the clear and 
evidently unprejudiced statements of Mr Parbury. 
It is, however, fair to state, that to Mr Waghorn the 


;| public is mainly indebted for the opening Hy Ee this 


new road to India, and we cheerfully reprint Par- 
bury’s testimony on that point :— 

“The incidental introduction of Mr Waghorn’s 
name t fail to ind the reader how much he 
is indebted for the present successful prosecution of 
steam navigation to India to that individual. The 
obstacles and difficulties which for a long series of 
years in his ways ntly and 
energetically carrying out favourite project, are 
prepay an to need remark ; and it is satisfactory 
to notice, that the present government have, to a cer- 
tain extent, testified their appreciation of his services 
by giving him his commission as lieutenant in her 
— navy.” 

expense of the most direct of these 
falls very little short of L.100 each person, for 
mere transit of himself and a certain allowance of 


WORKING OF THE POOR LAW IN 
IRELAND. 


to observe from a late number of Mr 
’s work on Ireland, that these intelli- 


of the country, give their cordial 
‘whether 


WE are 
and Mrs 


more favour from | wifi 


the buildi 
and furnished 


striped jerkin, a petticoat of - , and an- 
other of stout cotton, a cap, 
The male children have each a jacket and trousers 

wage The female children 
have each a cotton frock an ee @ cap, and 
linsey-woolsey petticoat. Each is sup with 


a straw mattress, with ve. 
able-bodied women and children sleep in double beds ; 


completely se 


parated. 
diet varies in partic 
ing on the condition of the poor in the neigh trod 
the object being to give such diet to the inmates 
the workhouse as not be su 
by the independent labourer. A common dietary for 
ults is—for i 


levied by 
the country at large ; and now, for the first time, ald 
will be taxed alike. Formerly, the burden of sup- 
porting the poor, as is the case, in a great 
till this day in Scotland, fell upon the genero’ 
relieved the mercenary. “ All who know Ireland, know 
that there was no district in which there did not exist 
two distinct classes—those who gave much to the 
poor, and those who never gave anything. In fact, 
the or house of ‘the hard man to the poor’ was 
familiar to all ‘the wandering train, and as much so 
to the respectable and generous collector of charitable 
gifts—it was avoided by both. We could easily name 
individuals, of large properties, who did not bestow a 
shilling in the year, either by giving food or money— 
individuals who are now forced to pay, in many in- 
stances, one or two hundred pounds per annum. It 
follows, as a matter of course, that really charit- 
able have experienced a comepenting, relief 3; and it 
can scarcely be doubted, t althoug i 
for occasional collections has by no means ceased, 
class, the really charitable, are now taxed less heavily 
than they were before the introduction of the Poor 
Law into Ireland. It should also be borne in mind, 
that, by this tax, the absentee is effectually reached. 
We do not mean to say that the Poor Law has re- 
moved, or that it ever will remove, entirely, the neces- 
sity for private and voluntary charity ; or that it has 
cleared, or ever will clear, the streets and roads of 
lessened the former, and diminished the latter, evi 
It has induced the charitable to institute more minute 
inquiries before giving relief ; it has justified greater 
care in — tion of charity ; 
out of sight disgusting objects, idiotic, 
diseased, and the maimed, who have been in a manner 
forced into the shelter of the workhouse. To those 
who now visit Ireland for the first time, the amount 
of misery will ap frightfully large ; but a vast 
diminution of it be the highways, 
that is to say—to those who were familiar with 
country ten or twenty years ago. *‘ Why do you not 
go to the workhouse?’ is now a common query to 
Until very lately, the question could 


Not the least of the improvements which the law 
will induce, is the certainty that, when ot beeen 


mail, after abusing the ‘ new gel’ a she termed the 
workhouse, from the laying of first stone to its 
completion, when it came to be 
Ker foes, 0s oh. overs as if no 
asylum had been provided for the poor. The gentry, 
however, had come toa resolution not to give her any- 
thing to her the em- 
loyment, desired it. Accordingly, Kitty was 
fold, that in future she go into 
the poorhouse. In return for this information, Kitty 
stormed at and rated, first one, and then another, 
of all her former friends, who stood out firmly; for 
wap jhe very beggars: and if 


they yielded to her must yield to all; whe 
if Kidty was withstood, the others would kuow they 


= 
are large, substantial, well-ventilated, 
airy 
a and trousers n, ca 
| . The female adults 
| but seldom enlivened by the sight of land, and the | the sick, the infirm, and the male persons, sleep in 
voyager at last arrives at Bombay, having seen some | single beds. It is an established rule (except in 
| _ _ of the most remarkable places and antiquities in | special cases), not to admit children without their 
: | em in Seotland is presented in juxtaposition with | Europe, Africa, and Asia. rents, if dependent on them; nor a man without his 
§ monumental remains of the Pharaohs and Ptole- 
i. mies! The sort of vehicles provided for the modern 
traveller are tat enumerated in Waghorn and Com 
pany’s pamphlet :—“ Wer past journey there 
| are coaches drawn by four horses, each capable of | 
j } | porridge, 1 pint of butter-milk, or half a pint of new 
4 | tnilk ; for dinner, 3} Ibs. of potatoes, and 1 quart of 
P| the other behin hese are Dy tar the easiest | butter-milk. Children five to fourteen—3} ounces of 
, and | oatmeal for breakfast ; dinner, 2 Ibs. of potatoes ; 
i come | supper, 6 ounces of bread, and 1 pint of new milk, 
: daily. Animal food, not being part of the regular 
diet of the independent peasantry in Ireland, is not 
{ given in the Workhouses, and the want is not com- 
| plained of. The dietary has hitherto been found to 
| give general satisfaction. 
YTaake the w alla rara ach tran 
4 
to str rrect | ma elusive 
baggage. 
gent writers, after a careful and practical examination 
; proval of Ir ths obtained by pursuing an unprofitable trade, those who 
| influence on the parties who receive relief, or its ac- | can work wil work, There is no locality in Ireland 
will percenve, at a great depth, the bed tual bearing upon the character and condition of the | that could not furnish scores of strong and able hands 
sisting almost entirely of rmmense country. A few passages, condensed from the valuable | unused to labour, only because labour has been less 
from which its name is derived. Onee in motion, | testimony which they offer on this important measure, | agreeable than wandering from place to place subsist- 
new scenes of interest present themselves in quick ona. than ing by charity. 
succession. The Egyptian mountains, skirting the | which they illustrate the subject, may not be unaceept- A striking illustration of this fact was related to us 
whole of the western shores of his track, present | able to the friends of social A, 
panorams of bold alpine scenery scarcely equalled | ‘The principle of the Irish Poor Law, it will be re- was both the amusement and terror of the gentry, 
Cewbere. But it is the eastern side which, during | collected, is to give relief only in workhouses ; a work- | from her ready wit and bitter tongue, and who levied 
the any gust of the voyage, will occupy him more house being established in the centre of a union of | contributions something after the manner of black 
fully. town-lands. The number of houses declared fit for 
viees upon the promontory formed by the dividon of | occupation is 100, out of 130, the total uumber in 
the sea imto the gulf of Suez and that of Akaba Ireland ; and these are variously capable of accom- 
The steaw-bost generally calls at the ancient port modating from 200 to 2000 inmates. Eighty-four | 
: of Kosseir in Egypt, to take up those passengers | houses are already cceupied, and the remaining #xteen | 
who have, imstead of leaving Cairo by the route 
here described, preferred continuing up the Nile to | 
Thebes, to view its a remains of antiquity. 
‘These travellers cross the desert Letween Jhebes and 
’ Kosseir in the ancient mode, upon camels’ backs, 
j Continuing from the latter port, the mountains on 
: nor Nubian seenery is so striking as wread wards 
: and they, pressing closely upon those of Arabia, form | provided with wards for persons of this class, 
t 
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iutenn, HeliingentSonee sufficient to relieve the universal distress ; but, as- | rest upon it. That night he slept seven hours without 
ae aaa 2 tne & termed it, | suredly, if such eould exist, it would After constantiy mesmerising him for ten 
” by the quality, after spending her time wp cnlable ‘mischief, by encouraging, instead of checking, | days,» great change wes cheerved ts his 
for a matter of thirty years, the grand fault of the Irish character—want of fore- Te nd en ee 
other holy saint ; and this | but exhausting present means thinking of of the 
she know how could | morrow necessity of an early amputation. thy. ne indiah 
of every 3 | 1841, the other in 1842—we had many opportunities | I this day tried the of 
of meal, «gly ¥ and, y, the eastern, districts of the island. We | hands, chargin him, particularly, to exert his mind to 
the back doors locked, the | entered the greater number of them grates we didn the process, he oc 
ee ne a cae unaccompanied, and not upon ‘ show-days,’ when pre- | casionally glanced at those near moving his eyes 
which certainly was more powerful than might have been made, so that disagreeable | as he felt inclined, and in twelve and a half 
After, according to her own account, ‘going through’ were concealed, or rendered less than | into mesmeric sleep. The two or three previous 
as much trouble as would break a heart of stone, she | repulsive. We found them in clean, ys, it had been effected im six minutes. He informed 
suddenly made her appearance before one of the poor- | ordered, and with evidence of good steady disci- oa Sleoguets, he hed mpelety OS ae 
law ians, whom she had repeated offended, but ; the masters and matrons, as far as we could peg ad ponent yw ent en 
whom she still considered her There she intcltigent, Kindly, and considerate. The various 
stood, her empty wallet slinging by her side, her bat- | regulations appeared to have been framed with judg- | j,;, jj She hat ni pcp eee 
tered straw hat fs her face, and her bra due to the comforts of the inmates ; | Nest day, though found’ still 
ing over | inmates ; | Next day, though found still fretting, restless, and 
eno tho other: ‘Here I am, no and the poor people domiciled therein, seemed, for the 


most part, minutes and a half. 
ful, and sensible that they had been in reality ‘relieved.’ | [Mr Topham proceeds to say, that he mesmerised the 
Of able- patient several times by way of trial, and was now con- 
vinced that the operation might be safely performed 
literally none of the male sex ; and where we noticed | while he was in the mesmeric sleep. Meta in ty A 
soldier ; it’s mee shadow that’s in it. ap am women capable of labour, we found that their children for the operation arrived ], we proceeded to Wom- 
ying 
ten 


i 


my lord, and poor Kitty the 
war!’ ‘I thought,’ he replied, ‘I should have, 
to commit you as a——’ ‘Don’t : 


4 


were generally inmates of another ward. Cleanliness "s room to make the necessary arrangements. From the 
away from, and the dogs that I’ve known the last we saw not as a duty, but rendered 


bark at me. I never meeself on a | imperative ; and out of this must arise immense | ™Pos*! torture, to pisce him epen 
eabin-keeper yet; I’d scorn it! I'd not take from | benefit, if not to the present, certainly to the after Se ites eee ee ee 
worse than meeself; and now you see I’m driven i Ventilation is made to contribute to | hewn, 
hard ; yet bad as they’ve used me, my heart’s with and to give the valuable influence of example. | hed-clothes beneath him, towards the end of the bed. 
the gentry of the We can’t | Decent beds, in place of miserable heaps of wet and movement, however, excited that pain which had so 
forget the friends of our y noble colonel ; and it’s | filthy straw, not only contribute to existing comforts, | often aroused him before; and now it did so again. 
sorry I’d be to turn mee on ould friends ; | but they become i ries will be | There was something quite excruciating in the suffering 
and it’s lonesome the roads will be without me, and | procured hereafter by those who have had experience which the state of the knee produced ; for I had seen 
they used to me so ; bu needs must when | of their advantages. lesome food, poor as it would | him, whilst in mesmeric sleep, pricked to some little 
the devil (saving your presence) drives. And so, if | be considered by the English pauper, and in sufficient | depth, in other parts of the diseased limb, without being 6 

honour will just answer a few questions, which | quantities, instead of food insufficient in amount, and | disturbed or conscious of it. To preclude the yee 
on, ion, why, I'll be thinking | of bad quality ; shelter from the weather ; warm and 
about renouncing the pomps and vanities—taking the | comfortable a both by day and night ; good | ine at 
veil, my dear! What else can I call it? Devoting | and ample clothing ; habits cleanliness, decency, lr aseeaeedoo Shatner ecieaenl In a quarter of 
mececid) for the ase and of the counthry, inside | and order ; such are, in brief, the advantages which | 25 hour I informed Mr Ward that he might commence 
them four heart-breaking thick ayy the | the workhouse presents ; if they are advantages to be | the operation. I then brought two fingers of each hand 
prime of mee valuable life into a stone jug’ ‘I sup- | described and treated as the ri of the English | gently in contact with Wombell’s closed eyelids; and 
pose,’ said the colonel, ‘you are going into “ the house” r, they are, in truth, ‘novelties’ with which the | there kept them, still farther to deepen the sleep. Mr 
at last.’ ‘That’s what I’m thinking of,’ she replied ; | Irish poor have been ever utte uainted. In| Ward, one earnest look at the man, pode Fi 
° my feelings war too tender to say it.’ ‘ = Ireland, therefore, we consider public establish- | his knife into the centre of the outer side of the thigh, 
he answered, laughing, ‘you know, Kitty, we have ments not only as pregnant with immediate good to | directly to the bone; and then made a clear incision, 


come to a determination that you must all either the suffering, but as rich in promise of future improve- | found the bone, to the opposite point, on the inside of 

into “the house” or work—one or the other. e| ment to the whole population of the country ; not | te thigh. The stillness at this moment was something ° 

offer you work and good wages, Kitty, or “the house.”’ | only as taking away a national reproach—as providing | *¥ft!; the calm respiration of the — np alone 

May the devil !’ —— shouted Kitty, but, recollecting | an asylum for the destitute, as removing wretchedness the for all ot ne = ed 

herself, she paused, and dropping her voice to & whine, | from the highways and byeways—but as laying the | hat te tax 

she continued : ‘ Noble colonel, the little kwestions I | foundation of a sound and wholesome state of society, nema iwith — e facility. Soon ‘ 

in lieu of one that has been for centuries an y the d incision, meaning was the 
secon caning was heard from 

patient, which continued, at intervals, until the conel- 

Wales: Vather Mathew, I now AMPUTATION IN THE MESMERIC SLEEP. | continued as profound as ever. | ‘The placid 


possible to do without whisky, so *y drop THE following account of a case of successful ampu- frame rested, uncontrolled, in perfect stillness and repose ; 


the grain of tay, colonel—sure you’ not a muscle or nerve was seen to twiteh. To the end of 
that on Go ole, ond 20 cal 


down? ‘No, Kitty, no! said the inexorable 
Mars. ‘No, no, Kitty 5 no favour to one more 
to another ; j i 
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on | the arteries, and applying the 
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and 
of the eyelids, with that quivering appearance | (the sal volatile). The * crunching,” 
eep ; sawing his own thigh bone. He was left easy and com- 
fortable, and still fund so at 
about which hour [ again mesmerised 
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r dressing, usually aceompanied by much soreness 
yp Was prot in fo Sa smarting, he felt nothing; slept long after it 
a half. e duration of this sleep varied ; continuing pleted ; was ignorant of Mr Ward’s intention ; 
generally for half an hour, sometimes for an hour, and | awakening, remained unconscious of its ha 
eceasionally for an hour and a half. But, with two ex-| gone. Mr W. S. Ward's own statement, in 
be | ceptions (attempts to converse with him), | invariably | ance with his personal observation and care, 
ted, the | subsequent to the operation, he has kindly 
certain grade, | the violent pain from his knee, which suddenly be appended to my own ; and thus to 
“The third time him, he suffering great 
saw was agony, | lable of comment.” 
I commenced by i 
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such times no fund be | state, that he could not bear even the snahoumuing 
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popular than she had ever been before. We saw her, | me thir 
and 
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action of the divided muscular fibres, was less than usual ; 
nor was there so much contraction of the muscles them- 
selves. I must also notice, that two or three times I 
touched the divided end of the sciatic nerve without any in- 
crease of the low moaning described by Mr Topham ; and 
which, to all present, gave the impression of a disturbed 


The paticnt is d remarkably well, and sat up on 
Sunday last to eat Netaheen just three weeks from the 

; and he has not had a single bad — 
of so frequently ob- 
serv tients who have undergone painful opera- 
tions, at vhe have suffered much previous anxiety in 


making up their min 
Although the single ex we have detailed to 
the society is scarcely cient to set the question com- 


CONDUCT WORTHY OF IMITATION. 


During the disastrous retreat of General Moore's army 
from Spain, an officer of one of the British regiments, 
overcome with fat and hanger, had dro) behind. 
He espied a tuft of trees in a field adjoining the road, to- 
wards which he crawled with the view of resting his 
potey Habe, secure from the sabres of the pursuing enemy. 
On his coming near to the trees, he perceived a woman 
py oy A soldier's wife, stretched upon the ground, and 
a little infant lying near her. He approached to admi- 
nister such assistance as was in his power. It was too 
date; the hand of death was upon her; and she was 
scarcely able to utter these words, “God bless you! it is 
all over!” when she expired. The officer sat down beside 
her; he felt her hand; it was clay cold; he had no- 
thing to succour her with; a brook was near; he filled 
his hat with water, and besprinkled her face and hands ; 
all was in vain, and he was convinced she was utterly gone. 
yt | rested himself so as to be able again to go on, 
he tied the little infant inthe poor woman's handkerchief, 
and having fastened it to his back, he pursued his march ; 
in this condition, procuring what sustenance he could for 
himself and the little nny he at last, after a long and 
‘wretched journey, reached the port of Vigo, which at 
that time happened to be unoccupied by the French ; 
there he got on board of a transport, and reached at last 
England with his little charge. His pam or rather 
the remnant of it) had arrived before him, and he joined 
it, still accom ed by the infant. He has it (it is a boy) 
always with and 
ment to nurse it ; and he declares that this little orphan, 
whom heaven threw upon his 

through life be good or share it with him.— 
Flowers of Anecdote. 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, 
age deve ego, there arrived at the hotel erected near 
the Niagara Falls an odd-looking man, whose 
and deportment were quite in contrast with the well- 
ed figures which adorned that cele- 
seemed to have just from the 
dress, which was made of leather, stood 


, beard, uncropped, tangled, and coarse, fell down upon his 


dosom, as if to counterpoise the weight of the dark thick 
docks that su 


d ves on his back 
is strange ig, to the spectators seemingly -civi- 
lised, half-savag ‘had a quick glancing eye, an elastic, 
firm movement, that would no doubt cut his way through 


the cane brakes both of the wilderness and of society. 
ot ed his steps into the sitting room, hymns cary 


place in the company, some staring, some shrugging, and 


that single man than in all the rest of the thr He 
was an American woodsman, as he called himself; he was 
a true, genuine son of nature, yet who had been enter- 
tained with distinction at the table of princes ; learned 
societies, to which the like of Cuvier pasteet had bowed 
down to welcome his entrance; kings had been com- 


even than they, 
-top, and every | 


through the secret forests; the 
ing bird pour it along the air; and the imperial eagle, 
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up the blue mountains, will scream it to tempests 
and the stars. He was John James Audubon, the orni- 
thologist.--- American paper. 


LODGING-HOUSE SERVANTS. 
It would ten any servant, but a real London Cin- 
derella, to own into the kitchen in a morning, and see 


the work those little hands have to do. The rows of 
boots and shoes to clean—the candlesticks to rub bright 
—the dishes to wash up—the pots and to scour—the 
rugs to shake—the washing about of her own, all the 
week, although she is always adoing. Then the number 
of times she goes in and out in a day—now off for tea— 
then butter—next time for a ch then a bottle of soda 
water for the gentleman who drank too much over 
night—again for the ne letter to the 

—a pair of shoes to mend—a bundle to be ed to the 
laundress—a quartern of gin for the landlady. As she is 
ever taking down her little bonnet, which she never ties, 
and throwing on the half shaw! she never pins—then with 
the latch-key in her hand, pointing her head twenty diffe- 
rent ways—going—ret mn diving into the kit- 
chen for a few moments to do her work—then up again 
to answer the bell ; and never executing a single command 
of the lodgers’ without being called into the parlour to 
tell the landlady what it was.— Godfrey Malvern, 


THE RHINE SONG. 

(The French, under a very convenient assumption, that the 
Rhine is the natural boundary of their country, have ever been 
eager to appropriate the Low Countries as far as the left bank of 
that river. On the other hand, the Germans are inspired with 
an enthusiastic attachment to this famous stream, in all respects 
their own. Last year, when the bellicose press of Paris was full 
of threatenings on this subject, a young German composed a song, 
embodying the popular sentiments of his country, and with such 
success, that the verses were sung in every company, and the king 
of Bavaria sent the poet a letter of thanks in his own hand, and 
a present of asilver cup. The following is a translation of this 
song.) 

No! France shall ne’er obtain thee, 
Thou free and German Rhine ! 
Though, thirsting to — thee, 
Her eagles scream, “ Thou'rt mine !” 
No! ne’er while gently gliding 
Between thy margins green, 
Ne’er while one prow dividing 
Thy placid waves is seer ! 
No! she shall ne'er possess thee, 
Thou fair and German Rhine ! 
So long as free hearts bless thee, 
And quaff thy generous wine ! 
Ne’er while thy murmuring waters 
Yon rocks eternal lave, 
Ne’er while proud scenes of slaughter 
Are mirror’d in thy wave ! 


No! she shall ne'er surround thee, 
Thou free and German Rhine ! 
While warriors brave around thee 

With beauteous maids entwine ! 
While on thy banks still hover 

Our bards’ enchanted strains, 
Ne’er till thy depths close over 

The last man’s bleach’d remains ! 


THE CAPTAIN’S PUDDING. 


The following story is told of a Yankee and his 
mate :—“ Whenever there was a plum pudding made, by 
the captain’s orders all of the plums were put into 
one end of it, and that end sheneh next to the captain, 
who, after helping himself, passed it to the mate, who 
never found any P ums in his part of it. Well, after this 
game had been played for some time, the mate prevailed 
on the steward to place the end which had no plums 
in it next to the in. The ain no sooner saw the 
pudding than he discovered that he had the wrong end 
of it. Picking up the dish, and turning it in his hands as 
if ng the said, dish cost me 
two verpoo],’ and put it down again, as 
though without design, with the plum end next to him- 
self. ‘Is it possible?’ said the mate, taking up the dish, 
*I shouldn't suppose it was worth more than a shilling,’ 
and as if in perfect innocence, he put down the dish with 
the plum end next to himself. The captain looked at the 
mate, the mate looked at the captain. The captain 
laughed, the mate laughed. ‘1 tell you what, young one,’ 
said the captain, ‘ aa tng found me out, so we'll just cut 
the puddin wise this time, and have the plums 
fairly distri hereafter.’ Newspaper paragraph. 

THE KING’S COCK-CROWER. 

Amongst the ancient customs of this country which 
have long sunk into disuse, was a very absurd one, and 
which, however ridiculous, was continued so late as the 
reign of George I. During the season of Lent, an officer, 
denominated the “ King’s Cock-Crower,” crowed the 
hour every night within the precincts of the palace, in- 
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and W. 8. Onr, Amen Corner, London. 


Hanover, as the Prince of Wales, afterwards = & 
was sitting down to supper, this officer saddenly ott 
apartment, and proclaimed, in a soun 
“the cock’s shrill clarion,” that it was past ten o’clock: 
Taken thus by surprise, and very imperfect] 
with the English language, the prince mistook the tremu- 
lation of the assumed crow as some mockery intended to 
insult him, and instantly rose to resent the affront ; nor 
was it without the utmost difficulty that his interpreter 
could make him understand the nature of the custom, 
and assure him that a compliment was intended accord- 
ing to the court etiquette of the times. From that 
riod, however, the custom has been dieodutinnsle< 
Newspaper paragraph. 


VARIATIONS OF TIME. 

Amongst the various matters introduced incidentally 
at the last meeting of the British Association, was. the 
subject of the sreeets of adopting a uniform scale 
time alo! ong the different lines of railway in the kingd 
by the adoption of the time of the Royal Observatory at 

wich, It was considered that this would pee 
lead to the adoption of a uniform rate of time through 
the United Kingdom, Some curious observations were 


Fe 


cal 

Greenwich, in which time is fast, are Cambridge, Essex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sussex, whilst in all the 
counties lying to the west, the time is of course slower. 
In Middlesex, the variation from Greenwich time at 
St Paul's is 23 seconds slower, and at Hampton 

1 minute 20 seconds, In Kent, the time at Dover 
5 minutes 16 seconds too fast ; and at Tunbridge 
1 minute 1 second. In , the time at 
chester is 9 minutes slow; at Liverpool, 11 minut 
seconds; and Lancaster, 11 minutes seconds, 
Lincolnshire, the time at Louth is the same as t' 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, being in the 
parallel of longitude; whilst at Lincoln, the clock is 
minutes 4 seconds too slow. In Hampshire, the 
at Southampton is 5 minutes 36 seconds slower than at 
Greenwich ; and at Portsmouth, it is 4 minutes 
conds. At Brighton, it is 32 seconds too fast; 
Hastings, 2 minutes 30 seconds. In Westmoreland, the 
clock at Appleby is 10 minutes ; and at Kendal, 11 mi- 
nutes faster than the London time. At Chester, it is 
11 minutes 32 seconds ; whilst the variation at Falmouth 
is 20 minutes 12 seconds ; and at Truro, 20 minutes 6 
seconds also too slow. At Northampton, the clock is 3 
minutes 36 seconds too slow; and at Peterborough, 58 


Fs 


minutes 43 seconds ; and Dublin, 
too slow ; whilst at Paris, it is 9 minutes 21 seconds too 
fast.— Railway Times. 
SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE FIGURE NINE. 

Multiply 9 by itself, or by any other single and 
the two figures forming the product will, in each case, if 
added her, amount to 9; for example, 9 multiplied 
by 9 is 81, and 8 and 1 added together make 9; so oh 
with the other fi The fi forming the amount 


cep’ 
8, all twos ; if 27, all ¢ 


The present number of the Journal completes the eleventh’ 
volume of the work, for which a title-page and copious index are 
prepared, and may be had on application to the Publishers or 
their Agents, at the usual price of a number. Any odd or past: 
numbers of the Journal can also be had for the purpose of com- 
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stead of proclaiming it in the ordinary manner. On thé 
‘eam, 
q 
| 
i 
tely at rest, is it not of a sufficiently encouraging 
I mature to demand an immediate repetition, by those of 
my professional brethren to whom the splendid institu- 
EI! tions of the metropolis offer such frequent opportu- 
nities ?” | 
| 
_ adduced by Mr Dent, from which it appeared, that the 
difference of longitude causes a very considerable devia-~ 
tion of time even in counties, being the results of ninety- ; 
| 
| 
q | 
| | 
! seconds; at Shrewsbury, 10 minutes 56 seconds; 
} westry, 12 minutes 8 seconds; Warwick, 6 minutes 20 © 
. seconds; Birmingham, 7 minutes 23 seconds; and 
6 minutes 1 second. In Yorkshire, at Be- 
in verley, it is 1 minute 42 seconds; York, 4 minutes 24 
ie seconds; and Leeds, 6 minutes 4 seconds. In North 
Wales, at Holyhead, 16 minutes 36 seconds; and Ban- 
a fem, 16 minutes 14 seconds; and in South Wales, at 
ardigan, 18 minutes 40 seconds; and Carmarthen, 17 
4 minutes 16 seconds. At Edinburgh, the clock is 12 
ay Greadfully in need of repair, sy not having felt 
} the touch of the needlewoman for many a long month. A , 
worn-out blanket, that might have served for a bed, was 
| buckled to his shoulders, a long knife hung on one side, | ——————————————————————eeeeeesessesss—s 
J balanced by a long rusty tin box on the other; and his . a 
| 
} of 1234567 8 9, added together (viz. 45), will also, if q 
| added together, make 9. The amount of the several pre 
1 ducts, or multiples of 9 (9, 18, 27, 36,45, 54, 63, 72, My 
7 namely 405, and the — forming either the divi 
or the ge added together, make 9. Multiply any 
' and then modestly asked for breakfast. The host at first row of figures, either by 9, or by any one of the proana 
; Grew back with evident repugnance at the apparition of 9, multiplied by a single figure, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, F 
ai which thus aces to intrude its uncouth form among 54, 63, 72, or 81, and the sum of the figures of the pro- : 
the genteel visitors; but a few words whispered in his duct, added toppiie, will be divisible by 9. Multiply the 
: : ear speedily satisfied his doubts. The stranger took his | 9 digits in the following order—1 2 3 4 567 8 9, by 9, or 
a | by any one of the products of 9 mentioned in the last éen- 
some laughing outright. et, reader, there was more in | tence, and the products will come out all in one figure, 
: except the place of tens, which will be a 0, and that 
figure will be the one which, multiplied into 9, stbhier, 
the multiplier ; that is, if you select 9 as the multiplier, 
the product of tens) all ones ; ; 
4 if you select 1 lhrees ; and so on, 
Omit the 8 in the multiplicands, and the 0 will also: 
peg when he spoke ; in short, he was one whose vanish in the product, leaving it all ones, twos, and 
will be prowing brighter, when the fashionables who threes, &c., as the case may be.— Newspaper paragraph, ; 
at him, and many much 
Il have perished. From every hill 
: shady grove, the birds, those bl { 
sing his name. The little wren will pipe it with her ‘ 
matin-hymn about our house ; the oriole carol it from the 
slender grasses of the meadows ,; the turtle-dove roll it 
1 
er 
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